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Notes. 


JOHN AIKIN’S EXCURSIONS. 


i, 


READERS of ‘N. & Q.’ may like to be pre- 
‘sented with five accounts of ‘‘rambles ”’ or 
“excursions,” as their author calls them, 
made in the years 1802, 1803, 1804, 1805 
and 1807, through different parts of England. 
‘They exist in manuscript, and have never 
been published. 

The writer, Dr. John Aikin (1747-1822) 
‘was well known in his day in medical, 
literary, and Unitarian circles, and in 
Manchester College, Oxford, his portrait, 
with those of his father, John Aikin, D.D., 
and his sister, Mrs. Barbauld, is to be seen 
in the window of the library. Adequate 
information about him and other members 
of his family will be found in the ‘D.N.B.’ 

The journals tell their own story. Dr. 
Aikin was at the time living at Stoke 
Newington; and although he does not say 





so definitely, he was probably accompanied 
each time by his wife; he speaks always of 
“we,” and it is not likely, as various 
passages indicate, that his companion was 
any one else. 

The first journal, of which the scene is 
Sussex and Hampshire, is now printed here, 
and the others will be given in succession. 


A RAMBLE, 1802. 


June 2d, Wednesday.—Left home about nine 
Horse stumbling and dull—wish he may hold out. 

Bait at Morden, noon: vehicles of all sorts 
going ,.by to Epsom races. We jog soberly on.. 
Very well—everyone to their liking !—trahit sua 
quemque voluptas. Got to Burford-bridge at four. 
A delightful walk after tea through Mr. Lock’s 
Woods. Surely we shall see nothing finer! The 
Tempe of England! Sunless day, but upon the 
whole favourable, especially the evening. 

3d Thursday.—Set out at eight. Heavy showers 
soon after which alarmed us a little, but proved 
not so bad to bear as expected. Horse made a 
sad faua pas and broke his knees. He is likely to 
be our greatest care and plague. The day cleared 
up and became very fine and warm. Stopt to 
dine at a clean little inn at Slinfold. Walk into 
the churchyard which afforded the following very 
tolerable epitaph :— 

More than in bed of down the mortal part, 
Here rests secure from trouble grief or smart, 
Till Power Supreme reanimates the dust, 
Blest may he rise with all the rising just. 

Attended to the scrubbing of two meazled 
pigs in the churchyard, and learned the application 
—soap-suds and ashes—Some instruction to be 
got everywhere ! 

With much exertion got to Pulborough before 
five. Very hot. The county of Sussex hitherto 
woody and flat. Found a very unpromising inn 
at this place, on the banks of the Arun, here a 
tame stream, gently flowing through meadows. 
Soon athunderstorm rolled awfully from the high 
downs in full view before us. It was the prelude 
of a wet evening, which with our tired horse, fixed 
us for the night at this spot, much against our 
inclination. It is somewhat, however, to have a 
dry house overhead. Spirits flat—time hangs 
heavy—think of home. Poor supper—early to 


bed. 
4th Friday.—Oft before seven, right glad to get 
away from our quarters. Misty morning. 


Breakfast at a small village inn at Bury, and then 
prepared for a dreadful ascent of the downs. The 
fog cleared, and with walking and favouring our 
horse we got up the ascent very well. <A glorious 
prospect rather improved by the skirts of the fog 
rolling away over the hills. On descending to 
Arundel, a fine richly wooded country opened, 
affording views of uncommon beauty terminating 
in the tract of meadows on the lower part of the 
Arun. 

Arundel, a town with several marks of antiquity 
—some good modern houses in the main street. 
Visited the castle which towers proudly over the 
town. A fine seat of an ancient baron, but the 
ruins somewhat incongruous with the spruceness 
of the modern part, ee the gothic style in the 
latter is well preserved. Beautiful mahogany 
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work in door-cases, &c. Fine prospect from the 
top of the building; a glimpse of the Isle of Wight. 

Viewed the church, but disappointed in finding 
the end containing the old Arundel chapel and 
monuments, all dilapidated. Effect of an antient 
religion subverted ! 

After dinner set out for Chichester. A delight- 
ful ride. Continued woods for some of the first 
miles ; then, the country opener, affording views 
of several seats and distant woods and hills. A 
nightingale by the roadside sung so sweetly as to 
be a perfect syren, and we could not easily get 
away from him. 

Chichester a neat old city, with many good 
modern houses. A fine gothic market cross. 
Visited the Cathedral—fine spire —toleyrably 
handsome within, especially the choir. Tomb of 
Chillingworth in the cloysters. The inscription 
ends with Nec sentit damna sepulchri, an allusion 
to his funeral in the parliament times. Tomb of 
Collins in the cathedral: fine sculpture of Flax- 
man; and poetical inscription by Hayley. Some 
other monuments by Flaxman. 

Called on Dr. Sanden—an agreeable man— 
acquainted with him at once. : 

June 5, Saturday.—Went before breakfast to 
Havant. A level unvaried country, rich in corn. 
Some ugly marshes towards the sea. From 


Havant to Portsmouth, flat. but soon becomes | 


interesting from the tokens of approach to a large 
port. The latter part of the road populous and 
crowded. Entrance into Portsmouth very strik- 
ing from the novelty of the fortifications. Walk 
on the ramparts. Channel before the I. of Wight 
enlivened with ships at anchor. The sea of a 
beautiful hue. Feel quite refreshed at the sight. 

Visited the dockyard with Mr. Scott, an ex- 
cellent cicerone. Everything grand and magnifi- 
cent. Saw the workmen forging an anchor, 

Illi inter sese magna vi bracchia tollunt 
In numerum 

Great order and neatness in laying the stores. 
Cables of a first-rate 24 inches in circumference. 
Saw some curious remains of antiquity brought 
from Egypt—comparison between ancient and 
modern art. 

In the evening took a walk with Mr. Scott to 
Southsea Castle and round by Kingston. Gained 
a complete idea of the road of Spithead, Ports- 
mouth Harbour, Xc. 

The Crown, a bad inn and unconscionably dear. 

June 6, Sunday.—The rough and cloudy weather 
made us change our intention of passing hence to 
the Isle of Wight. Set out after breakfast and 
got to Wickham to dinner. On leaving Portsea 
Isle, ascend a lofty eminence, whence is a noble 
prospect of the harbour, the different inlets of the 
sea, and the Isle of Wight, but the weather 
unfavourable. A rough wooded country beyond, 
with gentlemen’s seats. 

Afternoon.—Proceed with just rain enough to 
make it gloomy, but not wet. First a pretty 
varied country, then black heaths through which is 
carried a new straight road. The approach to 
Southampton very fine, across a piece of water 
communicating with its bay and forming a lake. 
A like expanse edged with woods and overlooked 
by seats and pleasure grounds. 

Southampton, a clean well-built town. A very 
handsome street entered by an ancient gateway 
runs through it. Fine view from the port down 





the bay, terminating in the Isle of Wight. The 
upper end of the bay, at ebb-tide, presents the 
deformity of a muddy flat ; otherwise, all is very 
beautiful. Extensive prospect from the top of a 
castle on a mount, which in our rambles we found’ 
by chance. 

June 7, Monday. O this weather—“ The 
South with dabbled wings.” 

Had it been fair, our morning’s ride to Lynd- 
hurst would have been delightful. The first part 
of the road was the scenery about Southampton 
bay, the termination of which we just rounded— 
the latter part through the New Forest. Even 
as it was, we enjoyed it much, for the air was 
clear though gentle rain constantly fell. Much 
grandeur in the forest views—rising ground covered 
with wood stretching beyond reach of sight ; and’ 
the moors over which we travelled, edged with: 
woods beautifully sinuous in theif form and afford- 
ing picturesque glades and recesses. 

The day turned out so incessantly rainv that 
we staid immured in a room of the inn at: Lynd- 
hurst till the evening, employing ourselves with 
reading Gilpin, picquet, &c. At length an 
apparent clearing up tempted us to proceed in our 
journey. A fine avenue through the forest for 
some miles, then a varied country. The rain 
soon returned, but we got to Lymington by nine 
o’clock in very tolerable plight. 

June 8, Tuesday.—A fine morning put us in 
spirits, and we spent the forenoon in walking 
about the environs of Lymington. We even 
climbed the steeple whence we had a fine view 
of the Isle of Wight from the Needles to Spithead, 
and of all the circumjacent country. But about 
noon dark clouds rose and brought on heavy rain, 
which returned at short intervals all the afternoon, 
and confined us to our inn. Determine to set 
our faces homeward to-morrow. 

June 9, Wednesday.—Impatience to change 
the scene made us set out in unpromising weather, 
and we encountered some heavy showers and 
squalls before we got to Lyndhurst. It set in 
afterwards for incessant rain, and we have the 
mortification of being in the centre of a delightful 
country without being able to stir a step from our 
inn. Picquet, newspapers, &c., but O for my 
own study. A tour for pleasure indeed! but 
things may mend, and we have already enjoyed a 
good deal. : 

June 10, Thursday.—Morning began with: 
gloomy presages, tempestuous wind and rain. 
Fireside and old magazines—not reckoned by 
Mr. Gilpin among the charms of the New Forest. 
After contending against ennui as well as we 
could till evening, it got the better of us, and in 
mere despair we set out in the rain at six o’clcok 
for Rumsey. Handsomely peppered by the road 
and in ill plight to enjoy some of the fine forest’ 
scenes we passed through. However we arrived 
in tolerable condition, and did not regret that we 
had made the venture. 

June 11, Friday.—Oh Sun! What pleasure to- 
look again in thy face and tell thee “ how I love 
thy beams.’”’ What is there thou canst not cheer 
and animate! With light hearts we set out on 
our morning’s ride from Rumsey to Winchester. 
First part of the road through a pleasant wood. 
Afterwards a varied country ending in chalky 
downs. The city of Winchester seated in a hollow 
and not visible till near. Rather a mean place, 
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but the grandeur of its cathedral makes amends. 
A large pile, of pure and simple gothic architec- 
ture, in good condition both within and without. 
Noble aisles and magnificent choir, with an altar- 
piece by West—the resurrection of Lazarus. A 
plain stone coffin of William Rufus. Others of 
several Saxon kings. But the tombs of great 
clergymen are the glory of this cathedral, many 
enclosed in most beautiful tabernacle work. 
Cardinals Beaufort and Langton, Bishops Fox, 
Gardiner and Wainfleet, William of Wickham, &c. 
National religion must always be attached to 
such edifices and the associations accompanying 
them. 

Saw the college, or school, a sensible place, well 
calculated for inspiring sentiments favourable to 
antiquity. Many scholars walking about, some in 
black gowns. Winchester seems to abound in 
remains of antiquity, the study of which might 
agreeably occupy one’s leisure. The King’s 
house is a large pile with little to engage the 
attention—lately a prison, now a garrison. This 
city, like almost all the places we have viewed, 
is crowded with soldiery. Probably no towns 
on the continent have a more military appearance 
than those of England at present—such are the 
times we live in! The extreme dearness of inns 
probably caused by this. 

Proceeded over naked downs, which even fine 
weather could scarcely prevent from looking 
bleak and comfortless. Country mends towards 
Alresford. Reached Alton early in the evening. 
Its approach delightful; and its situation, in the 
midst of hop gardens and cornfields, extremely 
pleasant. Enjoyed a walk in its environs. True 
rural softness in the views. We are not sorry 
that we have left the coast and got into a milder 
climate—but perhaps the weather makes the 
chief difference. Green boughs at the doors of the 
public houses, in honour of a visitation held this 
day. Some characteristic clerical figures jogging 
homewards from their festival. 

I thought I recognised the rough and wooded 
scene of Selborne at some distance on the road— 
classical ground to me !* 

June 12, Saturday.—A sweet ride from Alton to 
Farnham. On the right a little stream running 
through meadows, beyond which rose a _ bold 
range of high ground all richly covered with 
sloping woods, sometimes nearer, sometimes more 
remote and stretching to the distant country. 
The course of our road, a fertile and well cultivated 
tract, with hop-grounds, cornfields and clovered 
meadows. Several gentlemen’s seats and villages. 
I know not whether the scenes would be deemed 
picturesque (though several of the views among 
the woods seemed strictly so) but they were 
delightfully pleasant, and inspired the most 
agreeable emotions. A few driving showers, but 





* [Aikin’s reference to Selborne as_ classical 
ground implies that he already knew the place ; 
that he knew Gilbert White’s writings is borne out 
by his ‘ Calendar of Nature,’ a work which went 
into several editions. As “‘ Mr. Aikin of Warring- 
ton’ he is mentioned in the last paragraph of 
White’s ‘Natural History,’ as having lately 
published something similar to what White 
proposed to add, namely, ‘*‘an Annus Historico- 
Naturalis, or the Natural History of the Twelve 
Months of the Year.’’] 











having been aguerris to rain, we did not regard 
them. ‘‘Such are the uses of adversity !” 

Farnham quite buried in hops, which, at the 
season of their prime, most afford a striking and’ 
verdant prospect. At present, the bare poles (the 
lower part only being half covered) give a grey 
dusky hue to the landscape. 

Visited the Bishop of Winchester’s palace, 
crowning a brow above the town—an ancient 
structure, with a ruined castellated part still more 
ancient. Within, it is a large comfortable modern 
mansion, presenting much more of the nobleman 
than the bishop. A very elegant drawing-room 
with silk furniture—a sofa much larger and wider 
than any bed in my house. Small library of 
mostly modern books, and smart chapel. Had a 
delightful walk inthe park. A long avenue of old 
elms running along a terrace, which overlooks the 
country. <A fine velvet lawn, on which was feeding 
a large herd of beautiful deer, and some foreign. 
spotted sheep. Some of the deer ran spontaneous 
races and showed off all their light airy motions. 
The whole scene was extremely pleasant. Upon 
my word, it is no bad thing to be Bishop of 
Winchester! ° 

From Farnham to Guildford; the greatest 
part of the road over a singular elevated ridge 
called the Hog’s-back, a narrow summit of a chalk 
hill, just broad enough for a wide road and declin- 
ing sharply on each side. It affords extensive 
views of the country each way, but not very 
agreeable—much black moor. High wind on the 
top, and it must be very bleak in bad weather— 
quite solitary and houseless but good road. A 
long descent to Guildford. After tea, took a 
walk to a remarkable chalk quarry, a striking 
scene, with a fine view of the river and up the 
valley towards Godalming. 

Home draws strongly as we approach it. 
Travelling offers many pleasures; but never to 
see a face one knows—night after night to lodge in 
new places, where not a soul cares about you— 
to be without employment, books and the many 
little comforts of one’s own house, becomes at 
length very tiresome. We therefore resolved 
to push ten miles further in order to be within 
one easy day of Newington; and we got very 
well to Cobham. First part of the road a close 
country, with parks and cultivated fields. Then 
black moorish commons, interrupted, however, 
with plantation. Cross the Mole close by Cob- 
ham, on a bridge whence is a very striking near 
view of a gentleman’s house on an elevation, in a 
finely wooded park, beautifully laid out and 
declining to the water.* 

This has been a very amusing day and the 
horse has performed beyond expectation. 

June 13, Sunday.—From Cobham to Kingston, 
a good deal of black common, but enlivened with 
seats. ’Tis a lucky thing when gentlemen chuse 
to fix their residence in a barren country, as they 
alone are able to improve it, and they leave 
better land for more useful purposes. Surrey 
abounds in these instances. Greeted the Thames 
near Kingston and recognized its great superiority 
to all the streams we had seen. 

Took a walk to Hampton Court, a most dull 
disagreeable road between two park walls, royalty 





* This we afterwards found to be the celebrated 
Painshill. 
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excluding all subjects from its recesses, though 
miles in extent. The palace a very grand piece of 
architecture in the rich style of a century ago— 
contrasted by the gothic remains of Wolsey’s 
magnificence. The pleasure grounds and park, 
a specimen of the stiff Dutch taste, and not 
bearing comparison with the best English manner. 
Returned by a long and rather tiresome walk 
round the bend formed by the Thames. 

From Kingston to Richmond, a charming drive. 
Richmond Hill in high beauty. Thence to town, 
all dust, carriages, turnpikes, &c., underwent a 
sad humiliation in Hyde Park, where our humble 
and dusty carriage and persons were engaged in a 
throng of all the great and gay folks at Kensington 
gardens. Reached Newington safe and sound, 
and gladly sat down again to home and comfort 


PRONEPOS. 





PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE PAPERS. 
V. Two oF DELANE’S WRITERS. 


A HITHERTO unknown leader-writer of 
Delane’s can apparently be identified, as the 
following letter shows. 

The name of the Rev. Charles Peter 
Chretien, a fellow, like another of Delane’s 
writers, the Rev. Thomas Mozley, Newman’s 
brother-in-law, of Oriel College, Oxford, 
does not appear in Mr. Dasent’s long list of 
Delane’s contributors. In 1850, the year 
of the letter, he was a tutor in the college. 
To what extent he wrote for Delane must 
be inferred from the letter :— 

Oriel, 18 April, 1850. | 





My DEAR SiIr,— 
Your parcel has reached me on a morning | 
which has its occupation too fully marked out to | 
leave me time for writing the article. I regret | 
this: for I would gladly have taken my farewell | 
of the ‘‘ leaders ’’’ of T'he T'imes (as a writer) by a | 
résumé of the subject which I began with—edu- | 
cation. I have written to Mr. Walter asking him | 
definitely to accept my resignation. My health | 
will not allow me to make (as [ find by experience) | 
any addition, desultory though it be, to my work | 
in term: and I find, inter aliu, that I cannot | 
make up my mind to limit my vacations by a} 
definite engagement. I have to thank you, in the | 
retrospect, for having supplied me with so good a 
cast of subjects, and having judged so favourably | 
of my attempts. Believe me, 
Very faithfully yours, 

CHARLES P. CHRETIEN. | 


In Mr. Dasent’s ‘ Life,’ there are several | 


references to one of Delane’s ‘‘ most prolific | 
leader-writers.”” Dr. Henry Annesley Wood- | 
ham, who was born in 1813 and died in | 
1875 at Cambridge, which had been his | 
home for many years and where he was an | 
honorary fellow of Jesus College. Wood- | 
ham according to Delane’s biographer | 
“*€ enjoyed the confidence of his chief in a! 





high degree.” and contributed in one year 
no fewer than two hundred articles to the 
paper. Preserved in The Times office is the 
tollowing letter from Woodham to the 
Editor. It is not dated, but as it mentions 
that the writer had been nearly forty years 
at Cambridge, it must have been written not 
long before his death :— 
Friday. 

My DEAR DELANE, 

Tet me assure you, once for all, that among 
all the many men you have known in your life, 
there has not been one more competent to 
measure his own capacities, determine his own 
wants, and appreciate in any respect his own 
position, than your present correspondent. 

In the matter before us, especially, no other 
human creature—physician or layman, could 
have anything like the absolute perception of 
facts that I have, no other could form so good a 
judgment; no other could have anything like so 
strong an interest, in seeing that the judgment 
was good. Not Paget himself, nor fifty Pagets 
could advise me against my own conclusions; 
indeed, he is far too clever a man to attempt such 
a thing. He listens to my opinions even in the 
measuring of drugs,in his prescriptions: in the 
matter of my moving, he would not venture a 
word after he had heard such a case as I could 
put before him. 

Once more I say, leave it in my hands, I con- 
vince myself completely that your old friend 
and correspondent could not be in better. It is 
indeed for your private gratification that I add 
another word. As to Cambridge; just remember 
that I have been here 40 years (come next 
summer) and that part of that time I never kept 
my bed one single day until the terrible illness I 
cook at Hastings last year. Again, for nearly 
three-fourths of that time I have been your 
daily correspondent—-how often have I missed a 
single day’s work? What did you say to me 
the other day about the amount of work I had 
done for the paper compared with the amount 
done by any other man since the paper began ? 

Up to the summer of last year I believe I was, 
for my age, one of the youngest and strongest 
men in the University, but we can’t be young 
and strong for ever. I am, I think, four years 
your senicr, an insignificant difference when 
we first began, but a telling one now—especially 
after a heavy sickness. I daresay my last letter 
to you impressed you in this respect, but it was 
not intended to be in the least desponding—only 
plain spoken and rational. [I am not a bit 
nervous, nor a bit out of heart with my work, 
but if I suspect that the best of my days are 
gone, and that I cannot reasonably look forward 
to being what I was in times past, would anybody 
say I was mistaken? Do you fancy a man can 


| be made young again by going to the South 


Coast or the North Foreland ? 

As to the present, I am better already, better 
by far, saving your presence, than I should have 
been if I had gone afield in such weather as 
yesterday. In fact, I would have reported 
myself workable, except that if I had happened to 
break down again you might have very justly 
blamed me for not taking the rest that was 
offered. Moreover, as I have written two days 
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this week, and Stebbing had three days holiday, 
the exchange is not against you for the present, 
and if I do, as I hope to do, a fair score yet on this 
side of Christmas, the result will be a pretty fair 
score for the whole year. 

Write to me when you will and as you wish. I 
know you delight in prescribing for the people, 
and sO you are welcome to the enjoyment even 
in my case, for I am sure you like it, only, I must 
take care it doesn’t hurt me. Otherwise, there 
is not among all my friends a single man who 
would pretend to know me or my affairs better 
than [ know them myself. 

Ever yours, 
H. A. W. 


Cc. W. B. 





IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


KEON OF MOREAGH AND KEON- 
BROOK, CO. LEITRIM. 


(See ante, p. 3.) 


Puitie Keron, eldest son of Ferdinando 
Keon, to whom his fathér left his interest 
in the 100 acres of Moreagh and Mullagh- 
sallagh to be settled in his possession at the 
time of his marriage. He is mentioned in 
a Deed or Demise dated Feb. 17, 1749, 
wherein his son James Keon of Drumkeelan 
had a Lease of the lands of Drumkeelan from 
Gerald Keon of Brendrum in co. Leitrim. 
He married, but I cannot trace his wife’s 
maiden name, and had issue :— 

I. Ferdinand Keon. In a Lease dated 
Sept. 28, and Release dated Sept. 29, 1727, 
in consideration of a marriage then intended 
between Ferdinand Keon and Ann Kelly, 
his uncle Christopher Keon of Moreagh did 
transfer to him all lands of Moreagh and 
Mullaghsallagh, parish of Killtoghork, and 
Barony and co. of Leitrim. He married 
Ann dau. of Edmund Kelly, Esq., of Screge, 
co. Roscommon, and had issue, five sons :— 

1. Edward Keon, who left the estates of 
Morzagh and Mullaghsallagh, otherwise New- 
brook, co. Leitrim to his brother William 
Keon. 

2. William Keon of the city of Dublin. 
In his will dated Dec. 2, 1796, and proved 
Feb. 17, 1801, he left tohis son Ferdinand 
the estates of Moreagh and Mullaghsallagh, 
otherwise called Newbrook, and his estate 
of Drumdiffe and Edenmore, all in co. of 
Leitrim, but use for life to his brother 
Ambrose Keon, also his lands of Kildoragh 
otherwise Kildarra in co. Mayo. Mentions 
his son William Keon; his nephew William 
Keon, only son of his brother Robert Keon, 
and.William Keon eldest son of his nephew 





George Keon. He married Jane Kelly, 
otherwise Sankey (widow of George Kelly, 
by whom she had a son Dennis Kelly), and 
by her, to whom he left his interest in 
Lands of Kilkenny in Barony of Athlone and. 
co. of Kildare, had issue :— 

i. Ferdinand Keon, under 20 in 1796. 

ii. William Keon. 

3. George Keon, an apothecary of Dublin, 
1754. According to a memorial of an In- 
dentured Deed dated Aug. 3, 1754, betweem 
George Keon of the City of Dublin, Apothe- 
cary, and Jane Keon, otherwise Baxter, his 
wife of the one part and Joseph Willcock of 
said City, Merchant of the other... . Wherein. 
George Keon and Jane his wife did demise 
Lands of Tullagh, otherwise Tullogh, other- 
wise Tully in parish of Killeshandra, co. 
Cavan.... 

A Deed of Assignment dated Sept. 24, 
1757 (in which he is described as George 
Keon of Mahanagh in co. of Leytrim, gent.) 
is between him and Jane Keon, otherwise 
Baxter, otherwise Burrowes, otherwise Mar- 
tin, his wife of the one part, and Joseph 
Willcocks of City of Dublin of the other. 

A Memorial of a Deed of Assignment 
dated May 10, 1735, by a Deed of Assign- 
ment dated Oct. 27, 1761. Mentions one 
George Keon of Carrick on Shannon, Apothe- 
cary; he made over to William Keon of 
City of Dublin, Esq..... Re Lands ofjTullagh. 
Witnessed by Ferdinando Keon of Moreagh,. 
co. Leitrim and by Robert Keon of the City 
of Dublin, gent. 

A Memorial of an Indenture dated 
Nov. 12, 1763, between George Keon of 
Carrick in co. Leitrim, Apothecary, and 
Edward Keon of Moreagh in said co., gent. 
George Keon conveyed to Edward Keon all 
his right title, &c., to Lands of Drimnymore, 
Greaghinlega, Tullagh, Cornacarn, &c., in 
co. Leitrim. Witnessed by Ann Keon, 
gentlewoman, mother to said George and 
Edward Keon, and by John Moran, servant 
to said Edward Keon. He left no issue by 
his wife Jane Baxter, so far as I am able to. 
trace, 

4, Robert Keon, of the city of Dublin. 
In a Memorial of a Lease dated Aug. 30, 
1760, between Robert Keon of the 
City of Dublin, gent., and Myles Lyons of: 
Cloonboy in co. Roscommon, gent., Robert 
Keon let, &c., to Myles Lyons the Lands of 
Tullycerky and Greaghreveagh, Barony of 
Dromahair and co. of Leitrim. He*}was: 
tried, and executed February /March,}1788 
for the murder of George Nugent Reynolds. 
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of Loughscur, co. Leitrim, whom he shot at 
Dinane, co. Leitrim, on the morning of 
Oct. 16, 1786. They were going to fight a 
duel, but on arrival at the appointed place, 
and before their seconds could arrange the 
usual preliminaries, he fired killing Mr. 
Reynolds on the spot. A full account of the 
‘murder and trial is given in Walker’s 
Hibernian Magazine for 1786, 7 and 8. 


Will dated Nov. 21, 1787, probate granted 
to Bridget Keon, the widow, May 13, 1794. 
He appointed his wife and his brothers 
Edward and William Keon exors. He 
married Bridget , and by her-left issue, 
an only son William Keon, who was a 
aminor in 1793. 

5. Ambrose Keon of Carrick on Shannon, 
co. Leitrim, in 1761, and of Newbrook, 
‘co. Leitrim, at date of his will. In his will 
dated Jan. 14, 1806, proved Dec. 9, 1808, 
he says :— 

“To be bur. in the Family Vault between my 
mother and my brother William. To Edward 
Johnston 1s. To Robert Johnston, Bridgett’s 
eldest son. My dau. Ann. Her eldest son 
Ambrose. My dau. Bridgett. For her children 
and not be by Edward Johnston drank in 
whiskey. To Mrs. Myles Keon of Keonbrook. 
To my son Frank. To his son little Frank. 
I appoint Myles Keon of Keonbrook the younger, 
Barrister-at-law, and Gerald Walsh, youngest 
son to Mr. Patrick Walsh of Drumsna, my 
Executors.”’ ‘ 

He married ante Feb. 10, 1761, a dau: of 
Edmund Conry, Esq., of Porto Bello, co. 
Roscommon, and by her had issue :— 

i. Ann Keon who married , and had a 
son Ambrose 

ii. Bridget Keon, who married Edward 
Jchnston, and had issue a son Robert 
Johnston, and other children. 

iii. Frank Keon of Keelogue, eo. Leitrim. 
In the Diocese of Ardagh, Will Book, 
1809-25, is the following :— 

“Francis Keon of Keelogue in co. of Leitrim. 
‘To my wife Mary Keon my Lands of Drumanlan. 
My dau. Alice. My son Frank. My grandchild 
Philip son to my son James.”—(The rest was 
illegible.) 











He married Mary 
assue :— 

(i.) Frank Keon. 

(ii.) Alice Keon. 

(iii.) James Keon, who married 
had a son, Philip Keon. 

II. James Keon. A Memorial of a Deed 
or Demise dated Feb. 17, 1749, between 
Gerald Keon of Brendrum in co. Leitrim, 
Esq., and James Keon of Drumkeelan, 





, and by her left 


. and 








gent., wherein Gerald Keon let, &c., to 
James Keon all Lands, &c., of Drumkeelan 
then actually in the possession of James 
Keon and his father Philip Keon, always 
subject to the clauses in said Gerald’s Lease 
from Edmund Reynall, Esq. Witnessed by 
Michael Keon. He married and had 
issue, @ son, Philip Keon and daughters. 





In the will of Willam Keon of the City of 
Dublin, gent., dated Dec. 2, 1796, who 
married Jane Kelly, otherwise Sankey, 
he says: “To William Keon, eldest son of 
my nephew George Keon.” I believe this 
George Keon to have been a son of William’s 
brother George Keon, who married Jane 
Baxter, but have not found any con- 
firmatory evidence on the subject. 


Henry FitzGeratp REYNOLDS. 





PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES 
TAVERNS AND INNS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(12 S. vi. 29, 59, 84, 105, 125, 143, 162) 


ADDITIONAL ABBREVIATIONS. 


Callow =Edward Callow’s ‘ Old London Taverns,’ 
99 


Chancellor’s ‘ Fleet Street ’=E. Beresford Chan- 
cellor’s ‘ Annals of Fleet Street,’ 1912. 

G. I. Pension Book =The Pension Book of Gray’s 
Inn. Records of the Honourable Society. 
Edited by Reginald Fletcher Chaplain, 1901. 

L. I. Black Books = The Records of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn. The Black Books, 
vol. iii., 1899. 

Master Worsley’s Book=Master Worsley’s Book 
on the History and Constitution of the 
Honourable Society of the Middle Temple, 
by A. R. Ingpen, K.C., 1910. 

Rocque’s ‘Survey’=An exact survey of the 
cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark with the country near 
ten miles round. Begun in 1741, finished in 
1745, and published in 1746, by John Rocque, 
land-surveyor. 

Simpson’s ‘City Taverns and Masonry ’=J. 
Percy Simpson’s ‘ Old City Taverns and 
Masonry,’ 7'rans. Quatuor Coronati Lodge 
vol. xix., 1906, p. 8-30. 

Simpson’s ‘London Taverns and Masonry ’=J-+ 
Percy Simpson’s ‘Some Old London Taverns 
and Masonry,’ J'rans. Quatuor Coronati 
Lodge, vol. xx., 1907, pp. 28-46. 

Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns ’=J. Percy Simp- 
son’s ‘Some Old Suburban Taverns and 
Masonry,’ Trans. Quatuor Coronati Lodge, 
vol. xxi., 190, 388, 1908, pp. 38-57, 
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Abercombie Tavern 

Admiral Vernon 
Tavern 

Anchor and Hope .. 

Angel and Crown .. 


Angel and Crown .. 
Antigallican aa 
Antwerp Tavern .. 


Apple Tree =" ; 
Axe Tavern 


Axe and Cleaver ,. 
Bear and Harrow .. 


io 
Bell Inn ee ee 
Bell Inn ee ee 


Bell and Ancnor 

Bishop Blaize and 
Two Sawyers 

Black Bear 


ee 


Black Boy and Camel 
Blackmoor’s Head 
and Woolpack 
Black Horse Tavern 
Blue Anchor se 
Blue Anchor Tavern 


Blue Posts .. 
Boar’s Head 
Boat Tavern 


Bristol ae eo 
Britannia .. oe 
Brown Bear Inn .. 
Bull and Garter 
Bull’s Head 


Bull. Head Tavern 
Bull’s Head Inn .. 


A Jupictat Passion; For Dares. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST. 


Near Lombard Street .. 


Bishopsgate Street oe 
Leadenhall Street Ae 
Shire Lane, Temple Bar.. 
Upper Street, Islington .. 
Shire Lane, Temple Bar.. 
Threadneedle Street 7” 
Philip Lane, London Wall 
Bell Yard, Temple Bar .. 
Near Cold Bath Fields 
Prison 
Kings Street (West side), 
Westminster 
Near Lambeth Palace .. 
Butcher Row, Strand 
Warwick Lane, E.C. e 
Nicholas Lane, E.C. oo 
Walbrook we e 
Haymarket (West side) .. 
North Road, Hammersmith 
Within the liberty of the 
Fleet 
Opposite ‘‘ White Bear,” 
Piccadilly 
Leadenhall Street ‘ 
Buckingham Gate ee 
Shug Lane, Piccadilly .. 
Greenwich a ce 
Bell Court, Fenchurch 
Street 
Middle Lane, Holborn 
Fleet Street (No. 66) 
At back of Foundling Hos- 
pital, Gray’s Inn Lane 
Near Charing Cross 
Barbican .. ae en 
Bow Street ps pa 
Within the liberty of the 
“leet 
Strand-on-the-Green « Ge 
Princes Street, Westminster 
High Street, Borough 


Simpson’s * City Taverns and Masonry.’ 


1753  Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.’ 
1763 Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.’ 
1738 Chancellor’s ‘Fleet Street,’ p. 272; Lare 
wood, p. 271. 
1738 Larwood, p. 271. 
= Chancellor’s ‘ Fleet Street,’ p. 272. 
—  _ Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.’ 
— Larwood, p. 161. 
1737  Chancellor’s ‘ Fleet Street.’ 
1745 lLarwood, p. 239 
1739 Simpson’s ‘ London Taverns and Masonry.’ 
— Thornbury, vi., 392. 
1730 Simpson’s ‘ London Taverns and Masonry.’ 
1746 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
— Larwood, p. 478 
1738 Simpson’s ‘ City Tavern and Masonry.’ 
1701 Calendar of State Papers (Treasury) 
N. & Q.,’ May 15, 1920.” 
1745 Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
—  Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.’ 
1734 Larwood, p. 252. 
—  Street’s ‘Ghosts of Piccadilly,’ 1914, p. 262; 
Rocque’s ‘ Survey.’ 
1700 Larwood, p. 433. 
1765 Larwood, p. 347 
1767  lLane’s ‘ Masonic Records,’ 1886, 
—_ Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.’ 
1794 Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.’ 
1723 Simpson’s ‘ London Taverns and Masonry., 
— Chancellor’s ‘ Fleet Street.’ 
1780 Larwood, p. 335. 
1739 Dickins and Stanton, p. 26. 
— Simpson’s ‘ City Taverns and Masonry.’ 
= Reginald Jacob’s ‘Covent Garden,’ 1913, 
p. 101. 
1734 Larwood, p. 252. 
1740 A pewter tankard formerly in the possession 
of F. Bevan, Esq. 
1787 Simpson’s ‘ London Taverns and Masonry.’ 
1723 Simpson’s ‘ Suburban Taverns.’ 


J. PAUL DE CASTRO. 


(To be continued.) 





To 








those interested in “ana,” these not very 
reconcilable versions of the same incident 
will have appeal. They both relate to Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly, Lord Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer, from 1866 to 1880. 


1. From ‘A Generation of Judges, by | 
| Woman of No Importance,’ 1918, p. 238 :— 


their Reporter,’ 1886, pp. 50-51 :— 


“The process of inserting the facts into his | 


mind was in his later days long and difficult, and 
in the course of it the peculiarities for which he | 
was famous came out strongly. No sooner was | 
‘@ fact, however unimportant, mentioned, than | 


the Chief Baron immediately asked, ‘ What is the 
date ?’....He had an absolute passion for 
dates, and sometimes when he demanded them 
on unnecessary occasions put the counsel before 
him to the task of inventing them. ‘ Give him 
some date,’ said a leader to his junior thus hard 
pressed ; ‘ any date will do to keep him quiet.’ ” 


2. From ‘Further Indiscretions, by a 


“He had a habit latterly of falling asleep 
when the case he was hearing became dull. 
Once when trying a case involving the loss of a 
ship’s cargo the Chief Baron was in acondition of 
somnolence. It so happened that he was a firm 
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believer in the wholesomeness of dates, and was 
particularly fond of them, and on Council [sic] 
mentioning the word dates, the Judge awoke with 
a start, saying, ‘ What did you say the ship con- 
tained?” ‘‘ Dates” was the reply. ‘ Most 
important,’ said the Judge grasping his pen to 
make notes, and slumbered no more.’’ 

No. 1 has long been a “ stock ”’ anecdote, 
related sometimes with a little more flavour 
than is above given ; the work, ‘ A Genera- 
tion’ being usually credited to an able 
veteran frequenter of the Courts at West- 
minster and in the Strand : but No. 2 almost 
suggests that some element of hoax has 
entered into the process of its evolution. 

W. B. H 


WIDEAWAKE Hats.—Many years ago 
I was told by my father (the late Rev. Dr. 
Emerton), who could remember the first 
introduction of the above-mentioned head- 
goar ; that they owed their name to the fact 
that they had no “nap ” upon them, whilst 
the beaver hat was rough 

WotseELey P. Emerton, D.C.L. 


“Bue” IN Pxuace-NamMes.—Under the 
heading ‘Places and their Names,’ Mr. 
Charles G. Harper writes in The Autocar of 
June 5, 1920 :— 


**A good deal of amusement has recently been 
caused by the sudden upheaval of local public 
opinion at the village of Bugsworth, in that part of 
the Peak District nearest Manchester. Bugsworth 
it seems, after having that name for considerably 
over a thousand years, has now come to the conclu- 
sion that it can endure the affliction no longer and 
has decided to style itself in future ‘ Lymedale.’ 
Probably the village would have still been content 
with its olden name but for the fact. that its rustic 
conditions have been greatly altered by the spread 
of Manchester’s suburban areas into these parts and 
Suburbia is apt to be very choice iu its expressions. 
Yet the place-name means nothing ill, and only 
enshrines that of a Saxon landowner, whose 
* weorth,’ or manorial settlement this was. This 
Saxon ‘ Bug’ was probably not ashamed of his name, 
although it certainly conveys no sense of high 
romance. There was, however, about midway in 
the nineteenth century one Joshua Bug of Wake- 
field, landlord of the ‘Swan’ inn there, who 
decided to abandon that surname and to call him- 
self for ever after ‘Norfolk Howard.’ This is the 
locus clasxicus of the subject, and will be found by 
those interested in the matter duly advertised in 
The Times of June 26th, 1862.’ 


Norfolk Howard, I should like to say has 
already had the attention of ‘N. & Q.’ 

A few years since a young girl who came 
from Bugthorpe, Yorkshire, was in my 
household. She spoke of the village as 


Buckthorpe, and when I remarked on this 
to her seemed too shy to offer any clear 
explanation. 


I came to the conclusion that 





entomolological misapprehension, plus a 
sense of decency, had led to the disguise 
of etymology of the place-name. 

St. SwirHin. 


WarrEN Hastines. (Seo 128. i. 148, 211, 
318 ; iii. 315).— Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will be 
glad to learn that it is proposed to replace 
the medallion removed from No. 40 Park 
Lane, with a further inscription. This is 
the information courteously sent to me from 
the Grosvenor Office and refers to the fine 
block of flats which has been erected upon 
the site of the residence razed, before the 
war, at the north-east corner of the Lane. 
No doubt we may look for the re -instatement. 
of the tablet ere long. CEcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Tuomas LARKHAM: PorTRAIT WANTED.. 
—The Boston Atheneum Library is very 
anxious to obtain a photograph of the 
frontispiece portrait which appeared in two- 
works by Thomas Larkham. One _ bears: 
the title ‘The Wedding Supper,’ published 
in London in 1652, the portrait being. 
engraved by T. Cross. The other volume: 
has the title ‘The Attributes of God,’ and 
was printed in London: in 1656. These- 
works are mentioned in Lowndes and in the- 
‘D.N.B.’ Mr. Sharp of the British Museum 
writes me that there is no portrait in the 
Library copy. 

I shall be very grateful: for reference to a 
copy of either of these works containing the 
portrait, from which the owner might allow 
a photograph to be taken. Larkham lived 
for a time in New England and is, therefore, 
of interest to historical students. 

C. K. Botton, Librarian.. 

Boston Atheneum, U.S.A. 


ManpErstoun.—I find this name under 
‘Scotch surnames derived from lands in 
Scotland,’ by Cosmo Innis; but not in 
‘Scottish Land names, their Origin and 
Meaning,’ by Sir Herbert Maxwell Bart. 
I know of Manderston in Berwickshire.. 
Where could I find the meaning of the 
name? I find Maniston 1410; Mandredis- 
ton; Manderstoun, 1480 ; Mandyrstoun 
1475; Manderston, 1602, and Manderson. 

S. R. ManprErson. 
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HERALDRY OF FisHEes.—In a work of 
fiction, entitled ‘Peter Homunculus,’ by 
Gilbert Cannan (1909), occurs the following 
passage :— 

““T remember cataloguing once.” said Peter [a 
second-hand bookseller’s assistant ] ‘‘ a large volume 
called ‘The Heraldry of Fishes, Notices of the 
principal Families bearing Fish in their Arms, 
with 205 charming engravings from stained glass, 
tombs, sculpture, carving, medals, coins, pedigrees, 
&c.,’ and I remember adding an attractive note to 
the effect that nearly 600 families were noticed in 
the work. And beside the several descriptions of 
fish, fishing-nets and baits, were mermaids, tritons 
and shell-fish.” 

Could any correspondent kindly tell me 
whether such a book was ever published or 
was this merely a fictitious book of the 
author’s creation—for, though I am in- 
terested in the subject, I am too far from the 
world of second-hand booksellers to set 
about making thorough inquiries. 

Nora, 


CourTENAY Riots.—The pending sale is 
advertised of an estate called Berkeley, 
near Canterbury, said to be the scene of, or 
adjacent to, the Courtenay Riots. Where 
is the best description of this event to be 
found ? J. Lanprear Lucas. 


JEDIDIAH Buxton.—According to the 
*D.N.B.’ he was born Mar. 20, 1707, and 
was buried Mar. 5, 1772; that would give 
his age at death at nearly 65. According to 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1754, 
he was then 49 ; that would give the date of 
his birth as 1705. 

According to John Adams’s ‘Second 
Volume of Curious Anecdotes,’ &c. (London, 
1792), at p. 110, he was a married man and 
had several children, and ‘died in 1778, 
being about 70 years of age.’ Adams’s 
account of him occupies several pages (viz., 
104-110). 

As a matter of fact did he die in 1772 or 
1778 ? 

Did any of his children inherit any portion 
of his extraordinary gift for mathematics ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Havucr’s Pistrors, 1705.—De Blainville 
(‘ Travels,’ i. 205), mentions a Mr. Hauck 
of Nuremberg, in this year, who “ makes 
Pistols, which discharge a hundred Times 
successively without Priming ; and he takes 
but a Ducat for the Pair of them.” 

at is known of these pistols, and how 
were they constructed ? 
Joun B. WaINEwRIGHT. 





84TH ReGimenT IN INp14a c. 1760.—In 
looking through a list of officers who served 
with the 84th Regiment, in Madras and 
Bengal, between the years 1758 and 1763 


I find the following names :—Francis 
Allesieu; Jacob Carnac; Christopher 
Thomas Chaigneau; George Frederick 


Augustus Eiser; John Christian Eiser ; 
Charles Kundson ; Alexander La Douespe ; 


William Mehew; Richard Mompessan ; 
Walter -Onge; Thomas Pooke; Thomas 
Tydd; George Whichcot. 


I should be very grateful if any of your 
readers could give me any information about 
them. MAZINGARBE. 

Mary Ann Bonum married circ. 1710, 
Patrick Blake of Isle of Montserrat. 

MARCELLA FRENCH married cire. 1740, 
Andrew Blake, son of the above, and was 
mother of Sir Patrick Blake of Langham 
Hall, Suffolk, who died 1784. 

Is anything known of the families of either 
Mary Bohun or Marcella French. ; 


M. A. L. G. 


WILLOW-PLANTATIONS.—Can any corre- 
spondent give me any information about 
willow-planting and ‘“ withe stripping,” with 
notes on the origin of the industry and the 
localities in which it is carried on ? 

H. Brapon. 


VAN DER Pxiars.—David van der Plaes 
(or Plaas), portrait-painter ; born at Amster- 
dam, Dec. 11, 1647; died there May 18, 
1704. He worked for a short time in London. 
Can any one give further particulars of his 
life—other than the statements made by 
Bryan? Did he leave descendants, and 
were any of his connexions to be found 
amongst the Spitalfields weavers under the 


kindred orthography of Plees ? 
TRIUMVIR. 


Ricwarp Situ, Esq@., of Islington, co. 
Middlesex, Patron of the Rectory of Isling- 
ton, Dec. 28, 1732, married in , relict 
of Nathaniel Crow, Esq., of Barbadoes, 
B.W.1.. and had issue two sons—Richard, 
rector of Islington (?), and Benjamin of 
Lys, Hants (sheriff in 1777); and three 
daughters : Eleanor, who married Anthony 
Todd, Esq. (of Walthamstow), by whom 
she had an only daughter, Eleanor, who 
married Aug. 15, 1782, James, 8th Earl of 
Lauderdale (1789-1839) ; Elizabeth, who mar- 
ried John Robinson, Esq., of Wyke House, 
Middlesex (Secretary to the Treasury), by 
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whom she had an only daughter Mary, who 
married, Oct. 3, 1781, Henry, 2nd Earl of 
Abergavenny (1785-1843) and Mary, who 
married (1) William Berney, Esq., of 
Barbadoes, and (2) Thomas Swynnerton 
Dyer. Doubts are expressed on _ these 
matters. Can any one give positive proofs ? 
4 


CRyYPTOGRAPHY.—Can your readers help 
me to obtain any book or publication dealing 
with cryptography ? 

In two local libraries there are manu- 
script diaries of prominent public men 
belonging to the locality in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The bulk of these is 
written in ordinary English of the time, but 
every now and again there occur a few lines 
written in a peculiar character which is or 
may be supposed to be cryptic writing, 
intended to conceal from ordinary readers 
some facts or sentiments which it might be 
dangerous to have set down in plain terms. 

W. S. B. H. 


CATHARINE MACAULAY AND St. STEPHEN’S, 
Watproox.—Can any one describe the 
statue mentioned in the following somewhat 
contradictory extracts, and give details of 
the time and circumstances of its removal ? 
Is it known to be still in existence, and if so, 
where ? 

‘George IIT., his Court and Family,’ 1820 
[by John Galt] :— 


“Dr. Thomas Wilson, prebendary of West- 
minster....lavished large sums upon Catherine 
Macaulay, the republican historian, in whose 
honour he was silly enough to cause a marble 
monument to be erected in his church at Wal- 
brook, though before he died he caused it to be 
removed, not indeed so much from a sense of 
the impropriety of the thing, as out of resentment 
to the lady, who had displeased him by her 
[second] marriage.’’ 

Gorton’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ 1828 
(Catherine Macauley, 1731-91) : 


** While Mrs. Macaulay was in the height of her 
fame, Dr. Wilson, rector of St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, conferred upon her the unprecedented 
honour of erecting a statue to her while living in 
the chancel of his church which his successor 
thought proper to remove.” 


Ibid. (Dr. Thomas Wilson, 1703-84) :— 
_“‘He rendered himself chiefly memorable by 
his enthusiastic patronage of the historian, Mrs. 
Macauley, whose statue, in the costume of the 
goddess of liberty, be erected in his own church.” 
‘Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
(Catherine Macaulay) :— 


_‘[Dr. Wilson] had placed on Sept. 8, 1777, 
within the altar-rails of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 








a white marble statue of her by J. F. Moore, in 
which she was represented in the character of 
history, with a pen in her right hand, and with her 
left arm leaning on some volumes of her ‘‘ His- 
tory’: and had built a vault for her remains 
to rest in, but the statue was [on her re-marriage 
in 1778] taken down, and the vault was sold.’’ 

Ibid. (Dr. Thomas Wilson) :— 

“Till her second marriage he was a great 
admirer of Catherine Macaulay....having erected 
a marble statue of her, by J. ’. Moore, within the 
altar-rails of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, which he 
afterwards boarded up.” 

W. B. H. 


Fanninc.—I shall be grateful for any 
information concerning John Fanning, a 
writer of acrostics, who lived about 1850. 

W. G. Harpine, F.R.,Hist.Soc. 

Christ Church, Oxford. 


JAcOB: EARLIEST USE AS CHRISTIAN 
Name.—In old records Jacob is frequently 
found as an abbreviation of the Christian 
name Jacobus. Was the vernacular Chris- 
tian name Jacob in use in medieval times, 
i.e., when records were kept in Latin? If 
so, the translation James may not always 
be correct. H. Hampton CopNatt. 


Witp Darrevi.—Can any reader give 
the date of Wild Darrell’s trial? I am 
acquainted with Lord Macaulay’s reference 
to his ‘‘ horrible and mysterious crime ”’ at 
Littlecote Hall in vol. ii. chap. 9, p. 543 of 
his ‘History of England,’ Library Edition, 
1881, and with Sir Walter Scott’s note in 
‘Rokeby,’ on the subject, as well as the late 
Nat Gould’s page in ‘The Magic of Sport.’ 
If there are any other references to this 
subject I should be glad to hear of them 
through ‘N. & Q.’ or direct. 

FrepDK. C, WHITE. 

14 Esplanade, Lowestoft. 


CHRISTIAN NAME LEvARD.—Memoranda 
dated 1623 and 1625, respecting baptisms, 
are signed by a clergyman, who bears: the 
Christian name of Levard, or Leuard, or 
Leoard. Is anything known of such @ 
Christian name ? Presumably it would now 
be Leonard. RoBERT &-ABABRELTON. 

30 Killyon Road, Clapham Rise, S.W.8. 


THe Prerix ‘“Ricut Honsiz.”—The 
use of this prefix is confined, as I understand, 
to Peers of Parliament and Privy Councellors. 
It seems to be given sometimes to the wives 
and widows of such persons. Is this prac- 
tice strictly correct ? 

MAGISTER ELEGANTIARUM. 
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SouTHEY AND Matvern.—In compiling 
an annotated bibliography of Malvern many 
problems have arisen that so far I have been 
unable to solve. Can any readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ throw light upon the following :— 

In lines addressed to the author, pub- 
lished at the beginning of Joseph Cottle’s 
‘Malvern Hills,’ 1798, Southey writes :— 


Is Malvern then thy theme ? it is a name 

That wakes in me the thoughts of other years 

And other friends. Would I had been with thee 

When thou didst wind the heights. I could have 
lov’d 

To lead thee in the paths I once had trod, 

And pointing out the dark and far-off firs 

On Clifton’s summit, or the spire that mark’d 

That pleasant town, that I must never more 

Without some heavy thoughts betbink me of, 

cares since 


I travell’d there, 


Time ma much chang’d me, and that dearest 

frienc 
Who shar’d my wanderings, to a better world 
Hath past. A most unbending man was he, 
Simple of heart, and to himself severe, 
In whom there was no guile, no evil thought, 
No natural weakness.... 

Upon a hill, 

Midway, his dwelling stood. 

To whom do these lines refer ? 

F. C. Morean, Librarian. 

Public Library, Great Malvern. 

(This is Edmund Seward. He and Southey were 
in Worcestershire together in the spring of 1793. 
In a letter written on Easter Sunday of that 
year to Charles Collins Southey says, ‘‘ Yesterday 
we walked twenty-five miles over Malvern Hills 
to Ledbury, to Seward’s brothers.’”’ In the 
heart-broken letter to Grosvenor Bedford of 
June 15th, 1795, announcing Seward’s death, he 
= of having gone ‘‘ with him into Worcester- 
shire.’’] 


PLANT AT QUARR ABBEY.—Can any 
reader give any information re a plant that 
is found in great numbers at Quarr Abbey, 
near Ryde, which grows to a height of about 
three feet on stalks something like wheat 
stalks. When the bud opens it resembles 
the full-blown seed-head of a dandelion. 

I have never seen this plant anywhere 
else, and think that it must have been 
introduced by the French monks who live 
at the Abbey. Eric THORNTON. 

Stanley House, Boscombe. 

[This question is somewhat beyond our scope, 
but by the kindness of Mr. St. Joun Brooks we are 
enabled to answer it. He says: ‘‘ From the 
description given of the appearance and habitat 
of the plant, and from the seeds enclosed, I think 
this must be Salsify (Z’ragopogon porrifolius) which 
has been introduced here from the continent for 
culinary purposes, and is found in some of the 
Southern counties. It is impossible to be certain 
‘without seeing the plant and the flower.’’] 





St. ANTHONY oF Papua.—What is the 
origin of the Roman Catholic custom of 
calling upon St. Anthony of Padua to help 
in finding anything that has been lost ? 

G. A, ANDERSON. 

Woldingham. 


Farr oF GREAT BRINGTON, NORTHAMPTON. 
—I should be glad of as much genealogical 
information as possible about this family 

G. B. 


Moss-TRooPERS: BrsLioGRAPHY.—I should 
be glad to know of any good book relating to 
the Moss-Troopers; or any novel which in- 
troduces a good incident regarding them. 

A. G. SKINNER. 


JoHN Brown, fl. 1475.—In the Patent 
Rolls, Edward IV. (1474) John Brown 
is mentioned as clerk, in connexion with the 
Abbey of Westminster (p. 472); and in 
1475, as Under Clerk to the King, from whom 
he held land at Sutton and Barton in Beds. 
(p. 507). 

Did he bear arms? If so, what were 
they ? Can any reader supply any further 
information concerning him ? 

F. Brown. 

2 Capel Road, East Barnet, Herts. . 


Emerson’s ‘ EneuisH Traits.’ (See 128. 
v. 234, 275 ; vi. 9, 73, 228, 257, 276, 297.)— 
I should be grateful for elucidations or 
references explaining any of this further 
batch of puzzles from the above work. 
References given here to pages and lines 
follow the ‘‘World’s Classics ” edition. 
Phrases in brackets are my own :— 


1. P. 118, 1. 34. Chaucer found it [Oxford 
as firm as if it had aways stood. [Is there any 
more direct reference here than to Chaucer’s 
‘Clerk of Oxenford ’ ?]. 

2. P. 119, 1. 18 [At Oxford] on Aug. 27th, 1660, 
John Milton’s ‘ Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio,’ 
and ‘ Iconoclastes’’ were committed to the flames. 
[Any awthority for this statement ?] 

3. P. 121, 1.11. ‘‘ The whole expense,” says 
Professor Sewell, ‘‘ of ordinary college tuition at 
Oxford, is about sixteen guineas a year.”” [Who 
was Professor Sewell,—presumably living in 1857 
—and where does he say this ?] 

4, P.125,1. 25. Charles I. said, that he under- 
stood English law as well as a gentleman ought 
to understand it. [Any reference for this ?] 

5. P. 126,1.27. The best poetry of England of 
this age, in the old forms, comes from two 
graduates of Cambridge. [Who are these two 


poets ? Emerson’s son, in the Centenary edi- 
tion, suggests ‘ Wordsworth,’ and, probably, 
Byron.’ But as Emerson is writing in 1857, are 
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there no contemporary candidates? Tennyson 
might obviously be one; but who could be the 
other ?] 

6. P.130,1.18. [The Anglican Church has had] 
plenty of ‘‘ clerks and bishops, who, out of their 
gowns, would turn their backs on no man.” [In 
a footnote Emerson gives this as a quotation from 
Fuller. His son ascribes it to Fuller’s ‘ Worthies 
of England.’ But I cannot find it there. Any 
reference ?] 

131, 1. 8. A great Duke said, on the 
occasion of a victory, in the House of Lords, that 
he thought the Almighty God had not been well 
used by them, and that it would become their 
magnanimity, after so great successes, to take 
order that a proper acknowledgment be made. 
[Who was this Duke, and what was the occasion ?] 

8. P. 132, 1. 32. [The instinct of the Anglican 
Church] is hostile to all change in politics, litera- 
ture, or social arts. The church has not been the 
founder of the London University, of the 
Mechanics’ Institutes, of the Free School, or 
whatever aims at diffusion of knowledge. The 
Platonists of Oxford are as bitter against this 
heresy as Thomas Taylor. [What does the last 
sentence mean ?] 

9. P. 133, 1. 23. ‘* The heavens journey still 
and sojourn not.’’ [Whence this quotation ?] 

10. P. 136, 1. 8. Lord Shaftesbury calls the 
poor thieves together, and reads sermons to them, 
and they call it “‘gas.’’ [Any authority for this 
statement ?] 

11. P. 137, 1. 4. Souffrir de tout le monde, et 
ne faire souffrir personne. [In a passage of his 
diary relating to a visit to Montreal, Emerson 
cites this as an inscription ‘ over a door in the 
Seurs Grises.”’ Are the Seurs Grises a com- 
munity in Montreal? And does the motto 
originate with them, or is it borrowed ?] 

12. P.137,1.29. [The English muse] says, with 
De Stael, ‘‘ I tramp in the mire with wooden shoes, 
whenever they would force me into the clouds.” 
[Where is this passage in Mme. de Stael ?] 

13. P. 138, 1. 13. Byron ‘liked something 
craggy to break his mind upon.” [Whence this 
quotation ?] 

14. P. 138, 1. 17. Hobbes was perfect in the 
“noble vulgar speech.’’ [Whence the phrase in 
inverted commas? In his journals for 1849, 
Emerson says that he finds Dante ‘ full of the 
nobil volgare eloquenza’’: is this anything more 
than a reminiscence of Dante’s phrase, ‘Un libro 
di volgare eloquenza’ (Convivio, C. i. 5. 69) ?] 

15. P. 143, 1.10. Dr. Samuel Clarke’s argument 
for theism from the nature of space and time. 
[What, in brief, is the substance ofse Clarke’s 
argument ?] 

16. P. 148, 1. 17. The identity-philosophy of 
Schelling, couched in the statement that “ all 
difference is quantitative.’’ [What is the general 
drift of this theory ?] 

17. P.148,1. 37. [The English] respect the five 
mechanic powers even in their song. [What are 
the five mechanic powers ?] 

18. P. 152, 1. 7. ‘*‘He wrote a poem,” says 
Landor [referring to Wordsworth], ‘ without the 
aid of war.” [Can any one give me the roference 
to this saying in Landor’s works ?] 


(Rev.) R, FLetcHeEr. 
Buckland, Faringdon, Berks. 





Replies. 
OLD SEMAPHORE TOWERS. 
(12 8. vi. 335; vii. 14). 


THE various mechanical devices for trans- 
mitting visible signals on land were gener- 
ally known as telegraphs. From the early 
part of the eighteenth century numerous 
suggestions appeared, among the inventors: 
being the Marquis of Worcester and Dr. 

Hooke in England, and W. Amontons in 
France. But it was not till after the 
successful experiments of the Abbé Claude 
Chappe in France that any attempt was: 
made to connect London with the naval 

ports. By July, 1793, Chappe and_ his 
assistants had made a chain of stations. 
between the Louvre in Paris and the French, 
army then at Lille. A few years later 

jealous rivals seem to have disputed the- 
poor Abbé’s claim to originality, so, becoming 

a prey to melancholy, he ended his life by 

throwing himself down a well. Details of 

his plan quickly found their way to Frank- 

fort, where models were made and sent by 

a Mr. Playfair to the Duke of York. Chappe’s 

device was a simple two-armed semaphore 

mounted on an upright post, but the British 

Admiralty, after various tests, decided to 

adopt a telegraph 

‘“* consisting of six octagonal boards, each mova- 

ble about an axis, and capable of being placed 

either vertically or horizontally, so as to be- 
either visible or invisible at the nearest station at 
pleasure.” 

These gave thirty-six changes. Presumably, 
this was the telegraph invented by the Rev.. 
Lord George Murray, a son of the third 
Duke of Atholl, and later Bishop of St. 
David’s, who, after discussing the subject 
with the King, was given in March, 1796, 
the direction of the Admiralty telegraph. 
The Board proceeded to build eighty-seven: 
signal towers, each being manned by & 
lieutenant, a midshipman, and two seamen. 
Besides signal towers along the coasts, three- 
chains of stations were established, con- 
necting in the first place London with Deal 
Sheerness and Portsmouth as follows :— 

1. London to Deal. — Admiralty, West 
Square, New Cross, Shooter’s Hill, Swans- 
combe, Gadshill, Callum Hill, Beacon Hill, 
Shottenden, Barham Downs, Bettishanger, 
and Deal. 

2. Beacon Hill to Sheerness.—Tong, 
Barrow Hill, Sheerness.. 
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3. London to Portsmouth.—Admiralty, 
Chelsea, Putney, Cabbage Hill, Netley 
Heath, Hascombe, Blackdown, Beacon Hill, 
Portsdown, and Portsmouth. 

Improvements were soon after suggested 
by various persons, such as John Garnet, 
Capt. Pasley, R.E., Chevalier Edelcrantz, 
Major Le Hardy, J. McArthur, and Lieut.- 
Col. J. Macdonald, R.E., F.R.S. The last 
named published a little ‘ Treatise’ on the 
subject in 1808. 

ENQUIRER is referred also to the ‘ Naval 
Chronicle,’ vol. i.; Burney’s edition of 
Falconer’s ‘ Marine Dictionary ’ (1815); The 
Transactions of the Society of Arts, vol. xxv.; 
Laird Clowes’s ‘ History of the Royal Navy,’ 
vol. iv. (based on Schomberg), and The 
Observer, Feb. 23, 1913, where, in an article 
entitled ‘Nelson’s Marconi,’ fifteen stations 
on the Portsmouth line are named, viz. : 
Whitehall, Chelsea, Putney, Kingston, 
Cooper's Hill, Chateley, Pearly, Bannick, 
Haste, Holder, Beacon Hill, Compton Down, 
Portsdown Hill, Southsea Beach, and High 
Street, Portsmouth. By the end of 1807 
five more lines of stations had heen con- 
structed in England and Ireland. There 
appear to be no maps extant giving the 
exact position of the stations. 

Evan W. H. Fryers, Major. 

Wellington Club, S.W.1. 





GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN TITLES RELIN- 
QUISHED (12 8. vi. 248, 340).—As Baron 
traverses my statement, and waxes wrath 
over it (but too late), I will refer him for its 
verification to either of the following :— 
Garter King; the Keeper of the Records ; 
the report in The Times of a Court function 
(a Court or ball) during the last years of the 
late King’s reign, in which a list of the 
peers and peeresses commanded to attend 
appeared in their order of precedence, and 
wherein the Baron of Saxe-Coburg and his 
wife ranked immediately after the viscounts 
and viscountesses, and immediately before 
the barons of England and their wives then 
present ; or, better still, to the Baron him- 
self, who doubtless retains the warrant 
referred to, and will hand it down as an 
heirloom to generations of his family yet 
unborn. 

I can write confidently, having at one 
time seen the warrant, and also a cutting 
from The Times of the report of the Court 
function above mentioned, though I forget 
the date of the latter. The fact of this 
warrant having occasioned no second Runny- 





mede, and having, it appeared, been so. 
complacently received by our English barons,. 
was the very reason for my query as to: 
whether there was any precedent for the 
case. CURIOUS. 


QUEEN OF ENGLAND AND PoPE (12 S. vi. 
335).—In ‘ The False Move ’ depicted on the 
pomatum pot the reference is to the papal. 
brief issued by Pio Nono in 1850 re-estab- 
lishing in Great Britaina hierarchy of Bishops. 
There had been in England Vicars Apostolic- 
and Bishops of the Church of Rome ever since 
the Reformation; but they had _ been 
appointed as in partibus injidelium. In his 
brief Pio Nono referred to the Church af 
England as ‘the Anglican schism,’’ and. 
defied both that Church and the Imperial 
Parliament to resist or interfere with his’ 
decree establishing a British hierarchy. 
In February 1851, the challenge was taken 
up by the Prime Minister, Lord John 
Russell, who introduced the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill to prevent the assumption by 
Roman Catholic prelates of titles taken 
from places within the United kingdom. 
The bill received a first reading by 395 votes 
to 63, was shorn of the penal clauses in 
committee, and the Act was repealed in 
1871. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


Your correspondent’s description of this 
coloured lid suggests that it is a satire on 
the “Papal aggression” of 1850, when 
the establishment ‘of a hierarchy of 
bishops deriving their titles from their own 
sees’ was restored to this country by @ 
Papal Bull. This action was followed by 
Cardinal Wiseman’s pastoral, by the reply 
of the Bishop of London, and by Lord John” 
Russell’s celebrated letter to the Bishop of 
Durham. Public feeling against the: 
“ ageression ” ran high, and, in 1851, Parlia- 
ment passed the Ecclesiastical Titles Act 
after some exciting debates. But it was 
repealed in 1871, without having been put 
into force. Drs. Ullathorne and Briggs 
were created Roman Catholic Bishops of 
Birmingham and Beverley respectively 
during 1850. Drs. Browne and Burgess: 
were elevated to the Papal sees of Clifton. 
and Shrewsbury, in the following year. 

F. Gorpon Roe. 

Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, W.1. 


Possibly this is the incident alluded to. 
In November, 1850, Lord John Russell’s 
letter to the Bishop of Durham (Maltby), 
which was called forth by the “papal 
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aggression,” viz., the bull creating Roman 
Catholic Bishops in England, and contained 
references to High Churchmen as ‘‘unworthy 
sons of the Church ” and to Roman practices 
as “the mummeries of superstition,’’ was 
received with unbounded enthusiasm by 
Protestants, and with equal disgust by High 
Churchmen and Roman Catholics. In Feb- 
ruary, 1851, a bill was passed rendering 
illegal the assumption in England of eccle- 
siastical titles by Roman Catholic priests ; 
but it was suffered to fall into desuetude. 
A. R. BAYLEY. 


The pomatum pot doubtless dates from 
‘the ‘‘ Papal aggression ”’ of 1850, as to which 
see chaps. xvii. and xviii. of Wilfrid Ward’s 
‘Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman’ 
{London, 1897). ‘ 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Oup StraInep Guass (12 8. vi. 188, 231, 
28), 314; vii. 17).—With reference to the 
figures of St. Barbara and St. George in the 
centre north Chancel window in Ludlow 
Church which are claimed by Mr. H. T 
Weyman to have been brought by Messrs. 
Betton and Evans from Winchester when 
they restored that window at Ludlow in 
1854, my attention has been drawn to the 
fact, which may interest Mr. le Couteur, that 
those two figures (with several of the other 
Saints still there) were in that identical 
window years before Messrs. Betton and 
Evans ever touched or attempted to restore 
it. Hence, they could not have been 
brought from Winchester. Mr. Thomas 
Wright, F.S.4., in his ‘History of Ludlow 
and Neighbourhood ’ 1842 (two years before 
the restoration by Betton and Evans), 
writes of the Ludlow windows (p. 463) :— 

“The north side appears to have been more 
resplendent in colouring, though the work of 
mutilation has been carried to a greater extent 
than on the eorresponding side. Elaborate 
tabernacle work surmounts the figures, among 
which may be distinguished St. Barbara, St. 
Leonard, St. Apollonia, St. George, St. Catharine, 
St. Elined, the Virgin and Child, and an English 
Queen, supported by archangels.”’ 

The St. John whch Mr. Le Couteur says 
Mr. Weyman claims as “ having been almost 
certainly brought from Winchester ”’ is in 
the west window on the south side of the 
Chancel. The position of these two windows 
seems to have got a little confused. 

Whilst thanking Prof. Bensly for his 
reply. giving the position of Messrs. Betton 
and Evans’ old workshop in Shrewsbury, 
I shall be grateful if he can help us in in- 





vestigating and clearing up any more of 
the points of interest (see 12 8. vi. 281), 
relating tu the old firm and their restora- 
tions (7) in the Shrewsbury district. 

ls there any ‘Old Stained Glass” in St. 
Chad’s and St. Alkmund’s Churches, Shrews- 
bury, and, if so, what is its history and 
what does it represent ? 

Wm. M. Dopson. 
55 Broad Street, Ludlow. 


Mostyn House Rites (12 S. vi. 335),— 
This was a misnomer for the cadet corps of 
Mostyn House School, Parkgate, Cheshire, 
a preparatory school of 100-150 boys, the 
only one that ever drew (for years) a grant 
of Service ammunition from the Govern- 
ment, and used it. 
officially attached to the Cheshire Regiment, 
Ist V.B., and was extinguished after thirteen 
glorious years of figuring in the Army List, 
by the Territorial and O.'T.C. reforms. 

Eighty-three of its members were killed 
in the war. 

D’Arey Gordon was the school organist, 
He is now dead. 

Where can I get a copy of Atalanta? 
I have lost mine and should like to have 
one or its publisher’s name. 

Mr. Bulloch, of The Graphic, has written 
me the same questions to-day. 

A. G. GRENFELL, Head Master. 

Mostyn House School, Parkgate, Cheshire. 


Curious SurNaMEsS (12 §. vi. 68, 115, 
196, 238, 282, 302, 321; vii. 15). — At 
the second reference are quoted lines which 
begin ‘Cheshire born, Cheshire bred.’ Now 
these lines I have always known as belong- 
ing exclusively to the neighbouring county 
of Derbyshire, and as a Derbyshire man I 
set up my counterclaim to them. They are 
known as follows: 

Darbyshire born an’ Darbyshire bred 
Strong i’th arm, an’ wick i’th yed 
Bu’ they’re ar’th’ mon 

Who get iron an’ lead. 

“Mon ”’ is singular and plural for ‘‘ men ” 
and ‘wick ”’ means lively and clear in the 
head. I am jealous of my county’s reputa- 
tion. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Southfield, Worksop. 


‘ 


In the Parish Register of Cranford, 
Middlesex, there are several entries to mem- 
bers of the “ Clinkadagger ”’ family, and one 
to *‘ Pick up Brown at Hide Park Corner,” 
who ‘‘ was buried Mar. 31, 1745.” 

ANDREW OLIVER. 


This cadet corps was . 
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feEnrico Noris (21 8. vii. 8).—The sug- 
gestion that Cardinal Enrico Noris (1631- 
1709) was a kinsman of ‘‘ Jacques Noris.... 
général d’artillerie ” in Cyprus would make 
him a member of the family of Nores, 
famous in the annals of that island. It is 
unlikely that he was a descendant of 
Jacques who was titular Count of Tripolis 
and captain-general of the Venetian Artillery 
at the siege of Nicosia by the Turks in 1570, 
as he and his brothers John, Octavius, and 
Cesar were all killed by the Turks and his 
wife and children were all drowned during 
‘their voyage as prisoners to Constantinople 
(Du Cange, ‘ Les Familles d’Outremer,’ 492). 
But the Cardinal might have descended 
from Lancelot Nores who was in France in 
1580, a member of the household of the 
Duke of Epernon, or from Jason Nores (son 
of Peter the grand-unele of Jacques, Count 
of Tripolis) who was living with his family 
in Padua in 1580. Du Cange quotes Stephen 
de Lusignan in support of the theory that 
the Nores family of Cyprus, which first 
appears in the history of the crusading 
kingdom of Jerusalem in a charter of 
July 23, 1217 (‘Regesta Regni Hierosoly- 
mitani,’ 896), witnessed by Baldvinus Nore, 
originally came to the Holy Land from 
England. H.. P.-G. 


* Bettum ” (12 S. vi. 186, 235, 302).— 
On p. 220 are two corrigenda s.7. “art. 
‘Bellum’” but the quotation from Rabe- 
lais is left untouched. May I correct three 
rather important errors ? 

For ‘‘pire”’ read ere. 

For “ ferracles ’’ read ferrailles. 

For ‘ decedée ”’ read decelée. 

The following is the passage as it appears 
in ‘Les Euvres de Maistre Francois Rabelais,’ 
edited by Ch. Marty-Laveaux 1868-1903, 
vol. 1. (1870), p. 9: @e., in the Prologue of 
Book III. According to the reprint of the 
old title page this third book is taken from 
the 1552 edition :— 

““Peu de chose me retient, que ie n’entre en 
Yopinion du bon Heraclitus, affermant guerre 


estre de tous biens pere: & croye que guerre soit | 


en Latin dicte belle, non par Antiphrase, ainsi 
comme ont cuydé certains repetasseurs de vieilles 
ferrailles Latines, par ce qu’en guerre gueres de 
beaulté ne voyoient: mais absolument, & simple- 
ment par raison qu’en guerre apparoisse toute 
espece de bien & beau, soit decelée toute espece 
de mal & laidure.” 


_ih the *commentaire,”’ vol. iv. p. 222; there 
Is this note, “Belle, non par Antiphrase. 


L’opinion dont Rabelais se moque ici est 


| Fair in April, 


| celle de Priscien.”” When Priscian was first 
igiven in notes to this passage I do not 
know, but in Bohn’s edition of Urquhart 
and Motteux’s translation, new edition, 
1863, vol. i. p. 474, he appears in a foot-note. 

In reference to H. K. St. J. 8.’s reply 
| i(ante p. 302) I may point out that Priscian 
s not a correction for Heraclitus. He is 
named in foot-notes as one ot the “ Botehers 
of old rusty Latin tags ’’ who believed in the 
derivation of “bellum” by antiphrasis, 
contrary to the opinion of Heraclitus and 
Rabelais. 

In W. F. Smith’s translation 1893, vol. i., 
p. 379, the foot-notes are :— 

1. wédepos TdvTOV piv TaTip eoTe TavTOV 
be BaorXeds (Plutarch ‘de Is. et Osir.’ c. 48, 370D.) 

2. ‘“*Bellum unde derivatur ? Ab eo quod 
est bonum bellum diminutivum est; per anti- 
phrasin igitur, hoe est per contradictionem, pro 
malo bellum dicitur.”’ (Priscian,‘ Partitiones’ xii. 
Vers. Princ. Aen. ; viii.) 

Rosert PIERPOINT. 


SPooNnERISMS (12 S. vii. 6).—I cannot call 
to mind ever having seen any book or maga- 
zine article on the subject of the mixed 
metaphors attributed—many no doubt with- 
out any foundation in fact—to the Rev. 
William Archibald Spooner, Warden of New 
College, Oxford. But when the worthy 
Don’s cartoon by “Spy” appeared in Vanity 
1898, the cynical “Jehu 








| Junior ”’ wrote as follows :— 


| isms.”’ 
breast ; 


‘* His chief flaim to came lies in his genius for 
metathesis, for he is the inventor of ‘‘ Spooner- 
The half warmed fish has risen to his 

He knows all about Kinquering Congs ; 


| His Cat has popped on its drawers; He has un- 


| wearily addressed beery wenches ; 


and he will 


doubtless be grattered and fiatified by his appear- 





ance in Vanity Fair.” 

I may supplement these samples by a few 
that I have jotted down from time to time 
in a scrap-book ot flotsam facetize :— 

At a cricket match to a lady, “‘ Til bet you a 
pair of drawers its a glove.” 

Reference to two children named Kate and 
Sydney as ‘‘ Steak and Kidney.” 

‘““God save the Weasel, and pop goes the 
Queen.”’ 

Reference to an undergraduate having ‘‘ tasted 
a good many worms ” for—wasted a good many 
terms . 

“Cattle ships and bruisers ’’ for—battle ships 
and cruisers. f 2 

Arrived by the ‘“ town drain,” for—down train. 

The Lord is ‘‘a shoving Leopard ”’ instead 
of—a loving shepherd. 

O Lord in whose hand is ‘‘ the King of hearts ” 
in lieu of—the heart of kings. 

Easier for a camel to go through the “ knee of 
an idol,” &¢c. 
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& The Horny-handed “ Ton of Soil.’ 

To anindividual in the right church but in the 
wrong pew, “‘ You are occupewing my pie.” 

“Drive me to the Dull Man at Greenwich ”’ 
(Green Man at Dulwich). 

At a wedding, “‘Is it kistomary to cuss the 
bride? ’”’ 

Rambling up the scalps ” (scrambling up the 
Alps). 

The train “ clapped at Stopham junction.” 

Please give me a “‘ bathof milk and a glass bun.” 

Remark on a wet day as “‘ Roaring with pain.” 

**Tceland’s greasy mountains.” 

“The verger will sew you into a sheet.’ 
F Compelled to give up tradespeople and “ steal 
at the doors” (deal at the stores). 

‘As his horse to the ramparts we curried.” 

At desert—‘“ I'll have some pig’s fleas and 
stink puff ’’ for—figs please and pink stuff. 

When his hat blew off, ‘‘ Will somebody pat my 
hiccup ”’ 

“‘ Fighting a liar ’’ for lighting a fire. 

“* Lead devil ”’ for dead level ; and many others 
more suitable for the smoking-room. - 


WittoucHBy Maycock. 


Dr. W. A. Spooner, now Warden, and 
previously for many years Fellow and tutor 
of New College, Oxford, has been a very 
leading figure in the University for the last 
half century. Among other instances of 
absent-mindedness, he is credited with 
various lapsus lingue, two of which have 
become historic. Once, while officiating in 
chapel, he invited the undergraduates to 
sing the hymn, ‘Kinkering Kongs,’ pre- 
sumably meaning ‘Conquering Kings.’ On 
another occasion he announced during a 
University sermon that we often found in 
our hearts the relics of a half-warmed fish, 
the context suggesting that he probably 
meant to say ‘the relics of a half-formed 
wish.” I believe that both these slips are 
genuine, and are admitted by their maker. 

On the other hand, the great bulk of 
current “Spoonerisms ’’ is undoubtedly of 
spurious manufacture. About 1880 these 
witticisms became the rage in Oxford. A 
column of spoonerisms was a matter of 
course in the lighter undergraduate journals, 
and a good many found their way into the 
London press. Mr. Menmuir might con- 
sult with advantage the columns of The Pall 
Mall Gazette in and about the ycar 1890. 

IsaTIs. 


Probably a study of the undergraduate 
lighter literature and journalism of the 
period 1885-95 would more than satisfy your 
correspondent on this subject. “Many 
“spoonerisms ’’ were obviously manufac: 
tured to order by the ingenious or the 
audacious : some were clever and some were 





not. At the present moment I can_only 
recollect the the following :— 

When kingquering congs their tatles tike 

Haven’t we often felt a half-warmed fish in our 
hearts ? : : 

Madam, you are occupewing my pie. 

And a learned Bishop is. said ‘* to have prayed 
for the Duke of Yawnwell and Cork.” 


A. R. Baytey. 


A delightful instance is quoted in a review 
of W. C. Loosmore’s ‘ Nerves and the Man’ 
in this week’s Literary Supplement of The 
Times : *‘Oh, Lord, fill him with fresh veal 
and new zigor.’ A. R. WALLER. 

1 Cavendish Avenue, Cambridge. 


A DESCENDANT OF Pontius PinaTE (12 S. 
vi. 335).—There is, or was, an ancient tower 
of probably some old palace of the thirteenth 
century in Rome, not far from the lower end 
of the Via Nazionale, called ‘‘ Torre di 
Pilato.”” I have always supposed this to 
have been so named on account of its being 
the residence of some forgotten but ob- 
noxious magistrate. Similar cases. of place- 
names derived from humorous or oppro- 
brious epithets given to former inhabitants 
will occur to everyone. The idea that any 
one should claim descent and coat-armour 
from Pontius Pilate is very improbable, but 
at the same time there was an ancient legend 
that Pontius Pilate returned to Rome after 
his term of office in Jerusalem—and there is 
no reason why he should not have had 
descendants. G. J., F.S.A. 


In Otto Brentari’s ‘Guida del Trentino,’ 
i. 79 (Bassano, 1891), there is a description of 
the Palazzo Pretorio of Rovereto in the 
Piazza del Podesta, rebuilt 1476-8, by the 
reigning Podesté at his own expense. On 
it is carved a cross which recalls the murder 
of Pietro Marotta, of Capua in 1703—that 
is just before De Blainville’s visit. He may 
have seen this cross, and so have imagined 
the existence of a “ Hieronimus Pilatus.” 


W. A. B. C. 


* Ox’? in Prace-Namzs (12 S. vi. 333; vii. 
16).—This query was raised in ‘ N. & Q.’ over 
twenty years ago by Mr. Penny of Frome. 
I regret I cannot give the exact reference 
as my set of ‘N. & Q.’ is packed for removal. 
I believe that the explanation suggested 
was that “‘ ox ” was a corruption of “ oaks,” 
Frome being in the ancient forest of Selwood. 
We have it as a prefix in Oxshott, Surrey, 
and in a slightly different form in Woking 
and Wokingham. FREDERIC TURNER. 


Frome, Somerset. J 
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ELEPHANT AND CASTLE (12 S. vi. 11, 49, 
132).—The origin for this tavern -sign pro- 
posed by Mr. J. W. Brown seems a little 
Is it not the Beaumont badge ? 

The custom of using the ‘‘Arms”’ of the 
nobility as tavern-signs is perhaps peculiar 
to England. I do not remember anything 
of the kind in France, Spain, or Italy—I am 
not quite sure about Germany, that land 
of heraldic display. In America the English 
custom seems common, e.g., the “ Everett 
Hotel’ (in Boston, I think) with the Everett 
arms: Gu., a chevron between three mullets 
arg., for signboard. 

When was this peculiar English custom 
introduced ? I note that Mr. PAauL DE 
CAsTRO’S interesting list of London taverns 
omits the Elephant and Castle, and that 
besides the Royal Arms there are only three 
noble cognizances honoured as public-house 
signs in London: Bedford, Northumberland, 
and Oxford. This last may be intended 
for the University. What was the origin of 
this custom, so common in rural England ? 

G. J., F.S.A. 


Royat ARMS FoR VILLAGE WAR MEMORIAL 
(12 S. vi. 250).—I am not quite sure whether 
G. R. H. wishes to put the original coat-of- 
arms of Charles I.—which he states he 
possesses—above the panels with the names. 
If the original stone has been removed from 
the hall-door—and the hall-door still exists 
—why not replace it there? If not, then 
the proper place for the original carving to 
rest seems to be a museum. 

If the arms were intended to be placed 
only over the hall-door, they would be out of 
place on another part of the building. Also, 
I think, that to mix up anything of the 
seventeenth century with what belongs to 
the twentieth is a mistake. I do not sup- 
pose there would be any illegality in G. R. H. 
doing what he likes with what he possesses, 
as the arms are not the same as those used 
by the House of Windsor. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Tae Use or THE Roya ARMS ON WAR 
MemortAt Boarps (12 S. vi. 312; vii. 19).— 
{ think it would be distinctly illegal to place 
the Royal Arms of King George V. over the 
Roll of Honour in the hall of a school ; or 
in any other place. The arms are those 
belonging to the King (like the Royal 
Standard), and can only be used on certain 
occasions, and by “Royal Warrant” 
holders. I presume that if the King 


private coat-of-arms to be used in some way. 
I think that all those schools of the Royal 
foundation of King Edward VI. can use that 
monarch’s arms; I believe many do so. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Ropes OF SeRGEANTS-AT-LAW (12 S. 
vi. 334).—Some information on this subject 
is contained in a paper read by me on May 5, 
1877, to the London and Middlesex Archzo- 
logical Society, published in their Trans- 
actions, v. 234-254. I have been told that 
Sergeant Kinglake endeavoured to revive 
the wearing of parti-coloured robes without 
success. E. BRABROOK. 
Wallington, Surrey. 


FUNERAL PAR LovR (12 S. vi. 272, 316).— 
This term is very commonly used in the 
United States in the connexion mentioned 
by Mayor Ba.pock. 

In this city an undertaker, who recently 
purchased a large residence for his business, 
has placed upon it a sign reading ‘‘ Mor- 
tuary Home and Funeral Chapel,’ and 
described himself as ‘‘ Mortician and Em- 
balmer.”” The term “mortuary home ”’ is, 
I believe, new to this part of the United 
States, and I have never heard of its use 
elsewhere. WENDELL HERBRUCH. 

Canton, Ohio. 


Davivi1ans : Davip GEoRGE’s Sect (12 S. 
vi. 227, 257).—De Blainville (‘ Travels,’ 
vol. i. p. 385) writes that on Jan. 10, 1707, 
in the council-chamber of the town-house at 
Basle he was shown “the Portrait of the 
famous Arch-Heretic, David George, drawn 
from the Life, who came from Delft in 
Holland to reside at Basil with all his 
Family, in the year 1544.” Is this painting 
still to be seen at Basle, and if so, where ? 

JouHn B. WAINEWRIGHT 


Fotx-Lore oF THE ELDER (12 §, i. 94; 
vi. 259, 301).—There is still a great deal of 
the folk-lore of the elder-tree unrecorded. 
It is supposed to be the tree on which the 
arch-traitor Judas hanged himself. Its scent 
is evil, and if, while green, branches are 
burnt on a bonfire, the Evil One himself, it is 
said, goes about in torment while the burning 
lasts. If branches are put on a house-fire 
the devil rages round the house lashing his 
tail. Branches of elder brought into a house 
cause illness and smell of death. On the 
other hand its virtues are many. A brew 
of its flowers makes the best country-side 
remedy for a cold, by inducing a sweat, and 





-endowed a school, then he might permit his 


flowers and buds make a good emetic 
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in case of poison. Elderberry tea is con- 
sidered a fine refreshing stimulant. Sprigs 
of elder will drive away mice, but I never 
heard it to be tried for rats, though if for 
mice it stands good for the other. The 
elder has many good qualities and in it is a 
whole ‘‘chemist’s shop.” 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Southfield, Worksop. 


- 


Horsr-Biocks (12 §. vii. 7).—I have an 
affectionate remembrance of one of these 
erections, which stood, more than a hundred 
years after 1740, on the Great North Rvad 
between Grantham and Great Gonerby, 
about a quarter of a mile from the foot of 
the hill which the host at Newark would not 
have objected to Jennie Deans carrying 
away in her lap (‘Heart of Midlothian,’ 
chap. xxviii.). St. SwitHIn. 


Woopuouse’s Rippre (12 §S. vi. 277).— 
By an inadvertence next was written by me 
instead of near in the fourth line. The full 
reference is p. 182 in vol. ii. of ‘The New 
Foundling Hospital for Wit’ (1784). 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


‘ITINERARY ’ OF WILLIAM OF WORCESTER 
(12 S. vii. 8).—The ‘Itinerarium sive liber 
rerum memorabilium’ of William Botoner 
of Worcester is among the MSS. in the 
library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
It is one of those not bequeathed by Arch- 
bishop Parker. An account of its contents 
is given by Dr. M. R. James in his ‘ Descrip- 
tive Catalogue’ of the C.C.C. MSS., vol. i. 
pp. 500-507, the items which were omitted 
in Nasmith’s edition being marked by an 
asterisk. EDWARD BENSLY. 


The portions of historical and_ topo- 
graphical interest were printed by James 
Nasmith in 1778 from the MS. in Worcester’s 
hand in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. A. R. BAYLEY. 


A Late Brass (12 8. vii. 5).—It would be 
worth while to make a collection of eighteenth 
century brass rubbings, not so much on 
account of their decorative qualities, which 
are usually inconspicuous, but rather with 
the object ot lifting them from the obscurity 
into which they have sunk. Writers on the 
subject of brasses rarely accord the eigh- 
teenth century more than a passing glance. 
In most cases, they stop short at the close 
of the preceding epoch. Brasses with 
effigies in civil costume of Philadelphia 





Greenwood (1747), and Benjamin Green. 
wood (1773), exist at St. Mary Cray, Kent, 
These are by no means unique, but they are 
interesting as a link between the earlier 
brasses and those of to-day. 

When J. W. F. observes that 1710 is 


“an unusually late date for a brass,’ he- 


appears to forget that Westminster Abbey 

(amongst other places) contains some im- 

portant nineteenth-century specimens. The 
craft is still practised. I should imagine, 
however, that 1710 would be late for a 

shrouded figure. F. Gorpon Ror. 
Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, W.1. 


At the Victoria and Aibert Museum are 
rubbings of brasses—both at St. Mary Cray 
—to P. Greenwood, 1747, and B. Greenwood, 
1773. Writing from memory I believe one 
of these is engraved with an effigy of a man 
in frock coat, fancy waistcoat and knee 
breeches. The work is very poor both in 
design and execution. In Westminster 
Abbey, General Sir R. T’. Wilson (died 1849) 
is engraved as a knight in armour of c. 1405, 
with wife and seven sons and six daughters, 
c. 1420. Water E. GawrHorpe, 

16 Long Acre, W.C.2. 


Siren Parntine (12 8.vi. 310, 342 ; vii. 16).— 
The sign of the King Harry at St. Stephen’s, 
near St. Albans, has been repainted by 
another artist within the last few years, and 
the sign of the Man loaded with Mischief, 
formerly in Oxford Street, is said to be at 
St. Albans. ANDREW OLIVER. 


Manor oF Friyton (12 S. vi. 313).— 
TI possess a brass piece, slightly larger than a 
shilling, having on the obv. ‘‘ Manor of 
Minster”? the rev. “John Rice” with 
floral device above and below both ins crip- 
tions. Have assumed it to be a ‘“hop- 
token ”’ or “ tally”? but_have been unable to 
learn whether of Mfnster in Thanet or 
Sheppey. W. J. M. 


A Secret Tipe (12 §S, vi. 335).—In the 
thirteenth edition, 1867 (the only one to 
which I have access) the line runs :— 

Men say it was a stolen tyde. 
But the word “stolen” seems itself to 
require elucidation C.. LAs: 


GRovE Hovusr, Wooprorp, Essex (12 §. 
vi. 249, 339).—John Lambert was elected 
Master of the Grocer’s Company, July 13,. 
1579, and was presumably alive at the date 
of election of his successor July 4, 1580. 

H. S$. 
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Notes on Books. 


Ancient Glass in Winchester. By J. D. Le Couteur. 
(Winchester, Warren, 8s. 6d. net.) 


We believe that several of our correspondents have 
been looking forward with interest to the appear- 
ance of this volume. They will not be disappointed. 
Mr. Le Couteur is twice to be congratulated : 
on having a subject ‘to treat which was still in 
want of exhaustive or as it is called, ‘‘ definitive 7 
treatment; and on having dealt with it in a 
most satisfactory way. ’ 

Few antiquarian studies present greater 
attractions than the study of ancient glass. 
The limits within which the medizval glazier 
worked may count as good fortune. Compare 
the conditions of his task with those to which the 
fresco-painter adjusted his designs. The leading ; 
the restricted range of colours 3 the exigencies of 
light; above all, the unyielding frame within 
which the glass must be accurately fitted com- 
posed a problem neither too simple nor too 
intricate to excite the wits of a good craftsman 
to their best and happiest play. And when the 
task was complete—what magical effect! For 
not merely did the glazier like the sculptor, the 


painter and the jeweller make things beautiful in’ 


themselves; he also determined the very light 
by which all else that was beautiful in his church 
or hall was to be seen. At once subordinate and 
independent, the medizval glazier is craftsman 
rather than artist: he states, but does not 
interpret: to speak of him in the grammar of 
language, he uses the plain indicative mood of 
the people and that positively : subjunctives and 
optatives, the typical moods of the artist, 
which subtly transmute statements of fact and 
fill them with a person’s own reasons, questions 
and feelings remain a foreign idiom to him. And 
in this particular, no less than in his sense for 
colour and ‘ significant form ”’ (if it be permitted 
to borrow an expression from the art jargon of 
yesterday), he may be held a luckier man than 
the designers and glaziers of later centuries. 

To understand him, and to understand the 
full harmony of the edifice to which he contributed, 
it is essential to know the stories with which his 
mind connected the figures he made, and we 
think Mr. Le Couteur’s readers should highly 
esteem his consideration and patience in setting 
down the legends of the saints who appear in 
the Winchester glass. Pretty well all that a 
student needs in this way is thus here under his 
hand. We a little demurred to St. George’s 
being, however tentatively, connected with Cap- 
padocia, since that tends to continue Gibbon’s 
unfounded identification of him with a certain 
sorry Bishop—unnecessarily, too, the birthplace 
of St. George being, we believe, quite unknown. 

The historical illustration leaves nothing to be 
desired. Mr. Le Couteur has gone through all 
the original ‘‘ sources,” which could throw any 
light on his subject, with most minute care, and 
enriches his account of the glass with an abun- 
dance of documentary detail. As we might 
expect of him, he gives plenty of biographical 
information—setting out, e.g., allthat is known of 
those four interesting figures at the base of the 











great Jesse window in the College Chapel: Simon 


Membury, Wykeham’s clerk of the works; 
Thomas Winford, the master mason; the Car- 
pentarius and the master glazier, T’homas, operator 
istius vitri—to say nothing of John Prudde, the- 
King’s glazier in the middle fifteenth century, 
and many another whom time has more than 
half-obliterated to the eyes of all but the anti- 
quary. 

Our author is able to settle one or two ancienz 
disputes. Thus the date of the glass in the 
College Chapel—hitherto uncertain, and by some. 
experts placed as late as within the fifteenth 
century—is now fixed at 1393, by the discovery 
of an entry relating to it in the Roll of Wykeham’s 
household expenses for the latter half of the 
26th year of his consecration (which took place 
in 1367). This Roll is given in full as an appendix 
to the chapter on the College glass. 

A minor set of puzzles straightened out are 
those connected with Thurbern’s Chantry—where 
among other things, a (rather surprising) mis- 
reading of an entry in the College Accounts for 
1482-3, had led to statements that the College 
had put in secondhand glass. Mr. Le Couteur 
has no trouble in showing this to be without 
foundation. 

Every page would furnish examples of the 
skill and success with which the necessary material 
for this valuable work has been collected and 
elaborated. We confess, however, to finding 
something to complain of in the general arrange- 
ment, in that it is difficult to find any particular 
place in the book, there being no table of section- 
headings, and, in the text, no distinction made 
between the headings of sections and those of sub- 
sections. 

This does not affect the value of the fact that 
it may now be said that there is not in Winchester 
Cathedral, in the Close, in the College, at St. 
Cross or in the City a fragment of ancient glass 
which has not been carefully examined and 
described, and that, too, with the particular 
insight and happy effect characteristic of a labour 
of love. Mr. Le Couteur modestly disclaims any 
“literary pretensions ”?: but the vividness with 
which a careful reader will find himself able to 
visualize the treasures of these windows show—if 
it needed showIng—how much true literary quality 
may be secured by mere concentration on one’s 
subject matter, and an enthusiastic determination 
to get it well and fully set out. 

To a lover of this art, a study of the Winchester - 
glass does not, unfortunately, bring unmixed 
enjoyment. All too large a proportion of the 
description is an account of beautiful débris ; 
and a recent correspondence in our columns has 
re-called attention to the still more grievous—one 
might be forgiven for saying the infuriating—loss 
to the College of the beautiful ancient  glass,. 
which, a century ago, was entrusted to a Shrews- 
bury firm for cleaning and repairing, and by 
them retained, a copy being made and sent to: 
Winchester in its place. The photographs, which 
are well-chosen, numerous and on the whole, for 
their purpose, satisfactory, include the St. Barbara 
and St. George in Ludlow Parish Church which 
have been erroneously supposed to belong to 
Winchester Cathedral. 

The book concludes with some useful hints on the 
preservation of ancient glass; and a melancholy 
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‘list of pieces which have disapp2ared from Win- 
chester, neither through fraudulent dealing, nor 
through the fury of iconoclasts but through mere 
failure on the part of the authorities to guard the 


introduces the not uncommon expression a 
chien et loup; ‘‘ between lights ’’ would have been — 
better. In fact, the inversion of this book 
suggests itself distinctly all through. 

Inevitably there are things one has looked for 


glass effectively against the ravages of time and 
weather. Considerable portions of this lost 
glass are noted by Winston and other as in situ 
‘in the mid-nineteenth century, and a little even 
vas late as 1884 
It is a grateful thought that many of the acts 
«of vandalism recorded in this and the like studies 
are now hardly possible; and yet more grateful 


and not found, and things one ‘has found which 

one could have spared ; inevitably, too, there are © 
instances where the equivalence of the locutions ~ 
might afford ground for friendly dispute. But ~ 
on the whole, the selection seems to us excellent ~ 
being both practical and entertaining. There are ~ 
interspersed a few judicious notes on pronuncia~ © 


must it be to our author and his fellow-workers 
to reflect that the knowledge they have so labo- 
riously collected, and disseminated with such 
care and fulness, is one of the principal agencies 
‘in bringing about this improvement. 


Five thousand English 
into Idiomatic French. 
(Oxford, Humphrey 


English into French. 

Locutions rendered 

y D. N. Samson, 

Milford, 12s. 6d. net). 

Mr. Samson originally, and we think happily, 
- called this book a Promptuary, a title which, 
though discarded, remains in the page-headings. 
This information is derived from a short, slightly 
melancholy and _ provocative, Introduction in 
which we are told that these five thousand locu- 
tions have been “‘ extracted from the unfinished 
manuscript of a new and original English-French 
dictionary which has been in preparation by one 
man for nearly twenty years, amid trials and 
troubles of all kinds, without a word of encourage- 
ment, a smile of favour, or an act of assistance.”’ 

Once more, it is clear, the world stands con- 
victed of injustice—and that in its commonest 
and dreariest form, neglect! But in spite of Mr. 
Samson’s evident depression, we sincerely trust 
that there is still some chance of timely repara- 
tion. 

For this book is very good indeed, and should 
be of the greatest use to those numerous English 
men and women who speak and write French 
well enough to make no grammatical mistakes, 
and to convey their general meaning, but fail to 
‘* get home ”’ to their correspondents for want of 
knowing the living French of the national idiom. 
A full, well planned French-English and English- 
French dictionary of locutions or phrases would, 
for practical purposes, be worth incalculably 
more than the ordinary dictionary, and we are 
glad that Mr. Humphrey Milford is seeing to it 
that the valuable accumulations, of which this is 
a first instalment, should not be any longer 
unused. Exact and sensitive reading of a 
foreign language is the best preliminary to 
speaking and writing it well, and this considera- 
tion leads us to wish for the counterpart of this 
volume, the ‘“‘ French into English ”’ as soon as 
may be. 

These five thousand phrases are all of three 
{or more) English words ; and repetition has been 
preferred to cross-reference, so that each entry 
is complete in itself. The English phrase seems, 
in some cases, to have been dragged in in order to 
introduce the French. Thus “A guilty con- 
science needs no accuser ”’ hardly strikes one as an 
English phrase in the same sense as qui s’excuse 
s’accuse is a French one; and we have never 
heard “‘ between hawk and‘*buzzard,”’ which here 





tion and grammar, and here and there illustra- 
tions from French literature, in which, naturally, 
Moliére and La Fontaine figure most frequently, 
We do not see why a mystery is made of the ~ 
meaning of soulévement de ceur, which is the 
subject of a careful note of warning. a 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


EpiToRIAL communications should be a !dresed 
to ‘The Editor of * Notes and Queries’ ’—Adver.-’ 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4.; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s B uildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should hear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

Ir is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

For the convenience of t he printers, correspon- 
dents are requested to w rite only on one side of a 
sheet of paper. 

Mr. M. L. R. BreEstar.—The expression 

‘‘ Abraham’s bosom” occurs in the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus at Luke xvi. 22. 

CORRIGENDUM.—Anie p. 8, col. 2, 1. 42, for 
“ Bianthini ’ read Bianchini. 
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